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Love and Strife in Empedocles! Cosmology" 


F. SOLMSEN 


n Heraclitus and Parmenides assumptions which form the basis of 
our interpretation are subject to frequent reexaminations and 
revisions. With Empedocles matters are different. Here large 

hypotheses have for a long time remained unchallenged and are now 
near the point of hardening into dogmas. In particular the recon- 
struction of a dual cosmogony in his "cycle", originally a theory which 
had to contend with others, is now often regarded as established, 
treated as though it were a fact, and used as premise for further 
inferences. The only full scale interpretation of the evidence which 
backs up this theory is Ettore Bignone's Empedocie! ; yet whatever the 
merits of this book, it can hardly be denied that in the fifty years since 
its publication we have learned many new lessons regarding the 
relative value of testimonies and fragments, the trustworthiness of 
Aristotle's reports on his precursors, and other questions of vital 
bearing on the reconstruction of a Presocratic system. À recent text 
book which seeks to fit the material into the framework of two cos- 
mogonies does not in my opinion succeed in strengthening this position? ; 


* Interpretations here included were presented to the Conference on Ancient 
Philosophy held at Amherst College in August 1964. After completing the paper 
I received through the kindness of H. Diller and U. Hólscher a manuscript of the 
latter's article: "Weltzeiten und Lebenszyklen. Eine Nachprüfung der Empe- 
dokles- Doxographie" (now published in Hermes 93, 1965, pp. 7ff.). It was 
most encouraging to see how often we had reached the same conclusions. As 
we start from different épopyat and proceed along different lines, there is little 
overlapping of the arguments; all I could do was to shorten my paper in a few 
places, while adding references to Hólscher's study. The paper has been read and 
commented upon by Alexander Mourelatos and Gregory Vlastos, and I have 
also received helpful suggestions from Diller and from my colleague Julius 
Weinberg. To all of them I am most grateful. 

! Torino, 1916. See esp. ch. III and Appendix 2. 

* G. S. Kirk and J. E. Raven, The Presocratic Philosophers (Cambridge, 1957) 
ch. 14. For the reason stated in the text I have more often expressed dis- 
agreement with Raven than with any other scholar favoring a dual cosmogony. 
Raven is far less prone than Bignone to use "parallels" in other Presocratics for 
the reconstruction of Empedocles' scheme. See also for the theory of two 
cosmogonies etc. Ferdinand Dümmler, Akademika (Giessen, 1889) pp. 217 ff.; 
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on the contrary it may be said that difficulties which were less apparent 
as long as the discussion confined itself to individual fragments or 
groups of fragments become more visible when the entire scheme is 
worked out and presented. Perhaps the wisest course would be to 
admit ignorance on crucial points. If I, nevertheless, prefer to offer an 
alternative reconstruction — in essential aspects a revival of von 
Arnim's? — my hope is that, whether right or wrong, it will serve a 
good purpose if it shows that opinions currently accepted are not firmly 
grounded in the evidence at our disposal. I have made no methodical 
commitment except to keep the Ka@apuol out of the discussion of mep} 
pvoews. Similar or identical motifs, like the fundamental importance 
of Love and Strife, the kinship of all living beings, are clearly present 
in both poems but to argue from recurring motifs to an identity or 
similarity of doctrine is nothing less than a petitio. There are too many 
unknown factors. The time interval may have been long or short. The 
question of priority has not been settled.4 We cannot assume that 
Empedocles' mind was of a rigidly dogmatic cast incapable of respond- 
ing to new experiences and impressions (nor can we know what these 
experiences may have been). What we do see is that his attitude to 
"reality" differs in the two works. Surely the place for a comparison is 
after the reconstruction of the poems, not prior to or in the course of it. 


Burnet, E.G.P. (4th ed.) pp. 234ff.; Cornford, C.A.H. IV, 566ff. (and elsewhere 
incidentally); Harold Cherniss, Aristotle’s Criticism of Presocratic Philosophy 
(Baltimore, 1935) p. 195; W.K.C.Guthrie, In the Beginning (Ithaca, N.Y., 
1957) p. 42ff.; C. E.Millerd, On the Interpretation of Emp. (Chicago, 1908) 
pp. 28,45 and fa:-* E. L. Minar, Phronesis 8 (1963), 127 ff. 

3 Festschrift Theodor Gomperz (Wien, 1902) pp. 16ff. Other scholars who favored 
a single cosmogony are Zeller, Die Philos. d. Griechen (5th ed., Leipzig, 1892) 
p. 778 ff. (cf. 6th ed., Erster Teil... Zweite Hälfte ed. by Wilhelm Nestle, Leipzig, 
1920, 975ff.) and Tannery, Pour l'histoire de la science Hell. (Paris, 1887) pp. 
304 ff., esp. 308ff. See also Diels, SBBA 1898, 414f., Jaeger, The Theology of the 
Early Greek Philosophers (Oxford, 1947) p. 142. I realize that it might have been 
of interest to trace some of the problems back to the form in which they were 
discussed in the 19th century and in particular to compare earlier collections of 
the fragments with that of Diels; for if my views are approximately correct, it 
would seem that the arrangement of the fragments in Diels is not invariably 
better than that of Simon Karsten in the second volume of his Philosophorum 
Graecorum Veterum Reliquiae (Amsterdam, 1838). 

4 For an important argument suggesting the priority of the physical poem see 
Wilamowitz, SBBA 1929, 643. Cf. also K. Reinhardt, C.P. 45 (1950), 170ff. 
(= Vermächtnis der Antike, Gottingen, 1960, 101 ff.). 
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The Workmanship of Love 
Fragment 35 may set us on our road: 


avtae gyda taArtvopaos EAcvooun £c TOPOV uve, 
Tov TPOTEPOV xaTEAEEA, Adyou Adyov EEoxeTevwv, 
x£ivov' nel Netxos uèv éveptatov txeto BévOoc 
dtvys, £v 8& wEoy Drrdtyg otpopadtyye yevyrtas, 
5 év tH OH tade mavta ovvépyetar Ev uóvov elvan, 

ovx &qap, KAAG DeAnua cuviotauev kAAOMev AAI. 
tov 8€ TE utoYouévov YETT EOvex uvola Üvncv. 
TOAAa Ò &ustxt Eotynxe xepatouévototy &vxXAXE, 
600 Ett Neixoc Épuxe uecápotov* où yao &ueupÉwG 

10 «àv (?) x&v é&£ocnxev èn’ Eayata tépuata x0xAov, 
HAAR TH LEV T èvéutuve uertwv, TH OE T’ BEeBEByxen. 
6ccov Ò’ aiév brexmpobéon, 1ócov aigv exper 
7mtóppov Drrdtytosg Xusuqpéog &uBpotoc ópuh. 
atya dé Aviat’ Epdovto tà plv uaðov avar’ elvat, 

15 Cwpa te ta xpiv ğxonta, SrmAAdEavtTa xeAcvOouc. 
Tay O€ TE utoYouévov yett’ EOvex pupla Ovytay, 
TaVTOLALG Ldéyow onpóta, Dada (Scot. 


Returning to the “path of the songs" - evidently after an excursus — 
Empedocles at once defines the point of the cosmic process at which he 
finds himself: Strife is at the bottom of the whirl, Love coming to its 
center.» Her power is on the increase and she manifests herself in her 
characteristic way. All things come together v uóvov elvan (5). However 
this £v has to be understood as the final goal of the developments 
initiated by Love. For the time being we are still far from the condition 
in which all things are "one".$ Neikos is keeping up resistance and 
yielding only by and by as it withdraws to the circumference." We 
clearly have a situation in which the four elements are in part mixed 
and in part unmixed. The world condition here described includes 
considerable amounts of earth, water, air and (the heavenly) fire, each 


5 B 35.3ff. For the “whirl” motif see below n. 45. The subjunctive in v. 4 
seems impossible (yéveto ovpogdAcy y: Van Groningen). 

* In v. 5 I accept without hesitation Simplicius’ reading £v ty, (= év DO tnt; 
cf. B 21,8 oov 8' EQ», £v Mrrdtyte) ; 91 is a reminder that this operation of OU cnc 
is familiar from earlier statements. té&de mavta might refer to the four physical 
elements as present in the Cosmos but equally well to all things to be seen in 
the world. 


? See 9-12; the reading at the beginning of 10 is uncertain. 
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of them by itself — aloof as it were (uev&gotov) — and holding out against 
the pull of Philotes, yet there are also mixed forms which the poet 
identifies as £Üvcea uvupía Ovytav.§ Without doubt all mixtures are 
"mortal", temporary formations and as such the opposite of the 
immortal elements. The mortal beings which issue from the mixing 
process are in the final line said to be mavtotats iBéyotv donpórta. 

Neither xavcolatc nor OaxŬua idéc8a1 suggests of necessity creatures of 
such strangeness as the Bouyev?, &vOpór pope and others that belong to 
the second of the so called four evolutionary stages.? After a period 
characterized by the existence of only the four elements, each in its 
unmixed state, the first emergence of living beings with their forms so 
manifold and ingeniously varied (in contrast to the monotonous 
sameness of each element) is indeed "a wonder to behold". 

Our present world certainly shows large compact aggregates of 
earth, water, air and fire; it also shows, so to speak between them and 
particularly here around the centre, a great variety of mixed beings, 
namely plants, land animals, fishes, birds, perhaps also stones. We 
have learned in the beginning of the poem that in our present world 
condition Love and Strife are both of them powerful and that they are 
contending with one another. B 35 is the only fragment that describes 
the origin of such a condition. May it nevertheless refer to a different 
cosmic phase? We are not yet in a position to form a judgment. 

Simplicius in his commentary to de caelo? refers fragments 35 and 71 
to the same world condition, to wit the present, vov. If we read his 
argument carefully, we can see that he felt surer in the case of 71.!! 
Our next step should therefore be to compare these fragments inde- 


8 Vv. 7,16. V. 7 has been called into question ("Übertragung aus Vers 16" 
Diels- Kranz) but the words &uetxc' and xepatouévototy in 8 make it very desirable 
to keep the line in this place. Empedocles' habit of repeating lines (or groups of 
lines) is well known. See also B. A. Van Groningen, La composition littéraire 
archaique grecque (Verhandelingen Koninklijke Nederlandse Akademie, n.r. 65,2, 
Amsterdam, 1958) 216. 

? B 60f. 

19 528,29; 529,28 Heiberg. 

11 529,28. Actually Simplicius throughout his exegesis of de caelo 295a29 
(528,3-530,26) discusses "this Cosmos" and Empedocles' views concerning this 
Cosmos, referring a considerable number of fragments to the present condition. 
He describes his procedure 530,11 as follows: tatt’ &£& 6Alyov ta&v edO0¢ rpoo- 
mecdvtwy trav &vaAcháuevog rapeO£umv. Should he not have noticed that some- 
where between these passages Empedocles went from one cosmic phase to 
another? It is perhaps good method at this point not to exclude the possibility 
of such an error. 
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pendently of Simplicius’ opinion and to consider whether they relate 
to the same cosmic phase. For that B 71 describes phenomena of the 
present world is fortunately certain: the viv of its last line 1s as good 
evidence for us as it was for Simplicius: 


ci Sé th oot nepi THvde AvxóEuAoc Exdreto nlotis, 
Tas 09acoc yalns te x«t atBépoc jeAlov te 
xtpvauévoy stóv te yevolato ypota te Üvrtv 

t600 oa viv yeyáacı ouvapuooðévt “Agpodity.... 


Have we any reason for refering this fragment to a cosmic condition 
different from that described in B 35? Again Aphrodite-Philotes is the 
creative power, again it is her function to fashion living entities through 
a mixing of the four elements; and again there is a great variety of such 
entities. While the other fragment speaks of countless £0ve« furnished 
with rz«vrotat ioéxt, we here read of "so many forms and colors".!? In 
both instances the emphasis is on a great number and diversity which 
must be astonishing if it has sprung from basic principles that are no 
more than four. Surely the conception is one and the same, and in view 
of the viv in v. 4 we may now with somewhat greater confidence 
consider B 35 as a description of the process by which the present 
world condition came into being. The only point of importance not 
repeated in B 71 is the simultaneous persistence of elements in an 
unmixed state. Yet there is nothing in B 71 to militate against this 
assumption. In fact Empedocles himself must have made it since he 
surely was aware that the condition viv includes these large aggregates 
of air, earth etc. (If a proof for this obvious point is needed it may be 
found in B 21 where these aggregates bear witness to his doctrine of 
four physical elements). 

Curiously B 21 and B 71 begin in similar fashion: if you still miss 
something, i.e. if you are not yet convinced. B 21 proceeds to supply 
the (so far) lacking conviction, and there can be no serious doubt that 
B 71 likewise led up to details corroborating the basic view. Pausanias 
might indeed wonder how from the mixing of four elements so great a 
variety of forms could emerge. Within limits we can see how Empedocles 
proved his thesis. He did not take up animal species one by one but 
concentrated on "principles of composition." 

B 73 followed B 71 uer’ dAlya. It presents Cypris as busying herself (?) 


13 t400° Soa Diels- Kranz. Simplicius’ Mss. have tol« (sic) 00. Karsten's téa0’ 
Soa seems preferable to Wilamowitz's tot’ ola. 
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about cidea. What 71 promised is here implemented. Other fragments 
continue the story. If we compare B 73 


GG (Óc?) dé tote yOdva Kuzptc, nel t’ edtyvev év duBow 
clòca noinvvovoax Bod mupl Saxe xoatdvas... 


with B 96 


7 è yQov Extnoos év ebotépvois youvorot 

70 000 THY OxTM uepéov Adye Nhotidos alyAns, 
7écoapa Ò  'Hoaíocoto: ta 8’ Satex Acuxk yévovto 
“Appoving xdAAnow apnodta Oeoneatnev. 


we have the impression of remaining in the same context of thought. 
It is perfectly possible but not essential for our argument that 96 
followed closely upon 73. The same elements (earth, water, fire) are 
specified in both passages and in both Cypris (®:Aéme, Harmonia) is 
similarly active.!? There is nothing in Simplicius or anywhere else to 
prevent us from arranging the fragments in the order here proposed; 
in fact we have Simplicius' explicit assurance that B 96 had its place 
in Book I and that B 35 preceded B 9814 (which no one has yet removed 
from the neighborhood of B 96). In Diels-Kranz B 96 is placed later 
than a fragment (B 62) definitely attested for Book II. Needless to say, 
our reconstruction must be careful to avoid such glaring conflicts with 
the ancient evidence. 

Actually B 96 which describes the nature or composition of the bones 
is by no means unique in showing Cypris at work. The close similarity 
between it and B 98 could not escape editors and other students of 
Empedocles. In the latter fragment Cypris accomplishes her "perfect" 
(téActov) work: flesh and blood represent the ideal mixture 1:1:1:1. 
From Aétius' account (A 78) we gather that Empedocles specified the 
ratio of mixture also for the veopa.!1* We may assume that the tenor of 


18 This must have been realized by Karsten who put B 96 after B 73. One 
wonders whether Diels was well advised when he gave up Karsten's sequence. 
The more general terms of B 71 are in 73, 96 and other fragments presently to 
be considered replaced by more specific and concrete descriptions of Cypris' 
activity: cf. my paper “Nature as craftsman in Greek thought", Journal of the 
History of Ideas 24 (1963), 476f. 

14 Simplic. in phys. 300,20; 32,11 (the passages are quoted in DK before the text 
of B 96 and 35 respectively). 

16 Aëtius, it is hardly necessary to observe, has no interest in Cypris’ doings. 
The doxographers are satisfied with the bare bones of the "doctrine". — Nails, 
tears, and sweat (Aét. ibid. V,22.1) are likely to have been treated as "secondary 
developments" not directly resulting from Cypris’ &puóťew. 
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this statement resembled B 96 and 98 and that its place was close to 
these fragments. 

What other fragments inform us about Cypris as mixing and 
creating parts of the animal body? B 86 and 87 speak of her as 
fashioning the eyes. For the material employed we have only the 
indication && mv at the beginning of 86; however from B 85 which has 
been very reasonably assigned to the same context we learn that fire 
and earth contributed to their formation. 

All fragments (and doxographic statements) discussed in the 
preceding paragraphs illustrate the creation through mixture of ió£a 
present in the £0vezc 0vqcàv. They give us some idea of how Cypris went 
to work. What is not yet accounted for is the astonishing diversity of 
biological forms, the pupta and navrota: of B 35 or the «6oc« of B 71. 
However since Empedocles was a comparative physiologist we have a 
right to assume that a little could go a long way in his scheme. taòtà 
vplysc xai pux x«i olwvayv ntepà Tuxv& xal Aedes... (D 82). If these 
idéau are identical, one statement concerning their nature or compo- 
sition would cover all of them; and even if Empedocles in this instance 
did not offer a combination formula,!* his audience would understand 
that the mavtotev (35.17) was a matter of appearance rather than of 
reality. Another fragment leads us farther and is particularly relevant 


to the present phase of our inquiry because it once more refers to 
Cypris' creativity: 


töv Ò 6c Eow ev Tuxva, Ta Ò ÉxcvoOt uxv& nénye, 
Kuzpidoc év tadkauyor tAadNHS tornade tuyóvta... (B 75). 


The arrangement of the firm and loose parts here indicated is character- 
istic of man and many other living entities but in the case of turtles, 
snails and certain “inhabitants of the sea” which have shells, i.e. of 
crabs, lobsters etc., Cypris must have seen fit to proceed in the opposite 
way; for they have the bony structure on the outside: 


Ey0' Ber yOdva yowtds bréptata vatevkoucavy. (76.3).17 


16 In view of Aëtius’ report (cf. Note 15) I should regard it as probable that 
Empedocles stated “ratios of mixture” only for a limited number of tissues. 

17 The line is puzzling because bone according to B 96 contains only 2/8 of 
earth in its composition; however with B 75 to guide us I should not doubt that 
snails etc. illustrate the arrangement of Cypris by which the muxvé came to be 
on the outside, the uavé on the inside. Note how Aristotle used these important 
thoughts in de part. anim. 653b38-654a9; 679b31-34; 684b17ff. (see my 
paper “Tissues and the soul", Philos. Review 59, 1950, 464). 
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Thus diversity is brought about by arranging the same tissues in more 
than one way: flesh may be outside or inside; so may bone. How many 
more brilliant insights of this kind Empedocles put forward is a 
question which we must perforce leave unanswered. On the whole it is 
not likely that a very large number of similar thoughts should have 
disappeared without leaving a trace in the accounts of Aristotle, 
Plutarch and the doxographers. Inasmuch as Aristotle took up and 
carried farther Empedocles’ essays in comparative physiology, the 
hope of recovering from him additional thoughts for Empedocles’ 
comparative scheme should be kept alive. However it is probably 
unwise to postulate that Empedocles gave an exhaustive account 
covering a large variety of biological forms. He may well have thought 
it sufficient to be specific about the most important tissues and a few 
organs, and after this to suggest that the tissues entered into a variety 
of combinations and that items seemingly heterogeneous were yet 
identical in substance. A few striking examples would create xlottc; 
and since exact proofs could not be given, it was important to inspire 
the imagination of the audience and turn it in the right direction. Even 
from the little that is left to us we can see how varied forms the 
mixture of the elements could take and what fruitful possibilities were 
latent in the idea of “mixture”. Moreover there were good reasons for 
focusing on “rational” mixtures, while indicating that there was 
considerable latitude for departures from the "norm".18 

We have proceded on the supposition - hardly too bold - that after 
B 71 Empedocles went on to supply the still lacking totic for the 
creation of many diverse forms out of the four eternal elements.!? 
Unless we have gone completely astray, even the fragmentary material 
gives us some idea of how Cypris went about this task and how 
Empedocles presented her activity. The passages just considered make 
us visualize and believe what B 71 presents as an idea sufficiently 
familiar in its general terms but not yet established in concreto. In all 
instances Philotes is the creator, a fact fully in harmony with what 


18 See B 98,4 in combination with A 86, 10f. 

1* For colors, the fragments just studied teach us little; note however Aeux& 
B 96,3 in the description of the bones. This whiteness must be due to the pre- 
valence of fire in the composition; cf. B 21,3 where the "white" Sun represents 
the fire. For colors as associated with the tissues see Pl. Tim. 74d4, 80el f., 
83cf. (nospecific indebtedness to Empedocles can be claimed for these passages; 
yet it is well to remember that with his theory of the tissues in the Timaeus 
Plato finds himself in the Empedoclean or "Sicilian" tradition. See the paper 
cited in n. 17, 446ff.). 
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B 35 leads us to expect. There is evidence in the fragments that 
Empedocles thought of her creative activity as materializing at a 
specific time: téte B 73,1 (cf. the similar use of &¢ òè tót’ B 84,7 and 
Kirpidos v nardunow Ste Eby meat èpúovro B95). The passages 
discussed are not al all conceived in an evolutionary spirit; they allow 
us to suspect that Empedocles placed all of Cypris’ creative acts at the 
same point in the "cycle". This point should be near to the events 
described in B 35. For since B 71 refers to the living beings viv and 
since B 73,96 and the other fragments just studied specify the épudTeuw 
of tissues, forms, and parts belonging to the animal kingdom now in 
existence, we may now with greater confidence regard B 35 as intro- 
ducing us to the origin of the living beings that are a part of our 
present world. The living beings whose origin this fragment describes 
are just as much the product of mixture as the living beings and their 
“forms” explained in the other fragments. If B 35 were to be related to 
another phase of the cycle, Cypris would play an identical role in 
opposite phases, a result which can hardly be welcome to scholars 
favoring a dual cosmogony and zoogony.?? As for Strife, we know from 
the early fragments of epi picews that in the world around us it 
contends with Love. B 35 shows this condition of antagonism. As 
Strife seeks to keep the elements apart, it may well be responsible for 
the disintegration or "death" of the mixed forms, while Love is 
responsible for their origin. As B 20 explains, Love "integrates" the 
living organisms in this world, and Strife causes them to disintegrate. 

Our ancient authorities inform us that Strife has built up our 
Cosmos, and that it has separated the elements, congregating each of 
them by itself.24 When this process is completed, Heaven, air, land, 
and sea have come into being; we have the cosmic pattern which is 
familiar under the name of “four concentric layers".?? It is into this 


19 See B. 17, 3-5, verses of crucial importance for the theory of a dual cosmogony 
etc. We shall discuss them below p. 138. Burnet p. 240 thinks Love can create 
bones, flesh etc. even in our world of Strife "because it is by no means banished 
from the world yet, though one day it will be". I doubt whether he has thought 
this idea through and realized what difficulties arise if Love creates perfect 
mixtures (B 98) after Strife has produced a radical separation of the elements. 
Moreover Burnet has paid too little attention to B 71 and its relation to B 35. 

31 See A 30,37,49; Aét. II,6,3 (Burnet p. 236, Raven p. 332). 

3? I use this term as an approximate designation, remembering that the spatial 
relations of earth and water are not well described by it and not wishing 
gratuitously to import these difficulties into Empedocles' scheme. "Four 
concentric spheres" are assumed also by Raven (346); however I am puzzled 
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Cosmos, and into the dtvy somehow connected with its origin or early 
phases, that Love makes her entry in B 35, where Strife is still holding 
on to the elements in their state of separation. As we have said before, 
our world consists of Heaven, air, land, and sea plus the multitude of 
organic beings that populate it. I know of no reason why B 35 should 
not convey a picture of this world. 

Two rather technical points may briefly be taken up at this juncture. 
As far as I am aware, no recent interpreter of Empedocles has come 
forward with a flat statement that the flesh, the bones, the eyes etc. 
whose creation we find set forth in the fragments are not the flesh, the 
bones, etc. of living beings now in existence. Common sense would be 
outraged by this idea. Bignone who went as far as to formulate the 
hypothesis that the tissues, organs and forms in our world might be 
different, dismissed it in favor of an alternative theory. In his view the 
fragments which we have discussed belong to the opposite phase of the 
cycle, since in the present period Strife, not Love should be in ascend- 
ance; however, the “forms” of the present phase being identical with 
those of the opposite, Empedocles when he came to deal with the 
present world condition “si referi alla descrizione gia data per il 
periodo dell’ Amicizia" ?? — a good scholarly procedure, to be sure, and 
I would not deny that Empedocles could say óc mpótepov xartércka, 
but should we not expect somewhat more variation especially if one 
genesis is supposed to be the work of Strife, the other that of Love, 
and one to materialize through a dapieofat, the other through a 
auvépy eaa? ?4 

The other technical item relates to the work of Strife. It may not be 
superfluous to observe that when Strife has built the Cosmos, having 
separated the elements into four homogeneous masses, it has reached 
the peak of its power. For the process of ditotacfa: has been completed, 
and we have no right to ask for more. I could be brief on this point, 
regarding it as settled, if it were not the case that a passage in Sim- 
plicius seems to imply a further development: Neikos, Simplicius here 
says, is the creator of the physical Cosmos 6tav émixpaty uh tedéws did 
THs Staxpicews tov xócuov ToUtov motodv.2> If Strife were to attain the 


since he does not state whether or not they constitute the Cosmos. See also 
Holscher pp. 18 f. 

?3 Bignone, of. cit. p. 556 n. 1. 

24 See below pp. 140f. on B. 17, 3-5. (c.f. also p. 122). 

25 in Phys. 1124,3. I do not think that Arist., Metaph. 985a25ff. or de caelo 
205a 30ff. can be used as supporting Simplicius’ implications (we may wonder 
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maximum of its influence only after building the Cosmos this could 
only mean that the layers of the elements become in the end com- 
pletely separated from one another — so completely that they do not 
even touch. Speculating about this development, one might surmise 
that a countermovement of Love is needed to bring the four elementary 
masses into mutual contact, thereby restoring the Cosmos. A hypo- 
thesis of the kind would in no way interfere with the view of Love's 
actions here put forward on the basis of B 35; yet it probably is better 
to dismiss this speculation as being out of keeping with the balance of 
the tradition. An acute friend has pertinently asked what would be in 
the space between the elements if they do not touch. The answer 
(o pudor!) is — void; but tod mavtdg ò ovdev xeveóv. 26 


Love and Strife in their respective roles 


We have indicated that the reconstruction here put forward runs 
counter to the prevailing theory which places the contemporary world 
in a period of Strife or of “increasing Strife”. This theory assumes two 
formations of the Cosmos and the living beings in it, one while Strife, 
having broken up the Sphairos, separates the elements, the other while 
Love, as she returns, makes the elements combine and moves toward 
their complete fusion in the Sphairos. Our present world would on this 
view be that created by Strife. We shall in a later part of our study 
examine the basis of this opinion. But it may be said even now that no 
ancient authority and no testimony of any kind associates the present 
world with “an increase" of Netxoc. What we do find is that the 
Kosmos, i.e. the present Kosmos, is éri Netxouc, that it has been built 
up by Strife, that the elements dretotyxet bd tod Netxouc ( a statement 
borne out by more detailed accounts.?”). With such information I 


about x opíc in the last passage and it is perhaps not quite fair simply to refer to 
the definition of this word in Phys. 226b22). Zeller (5th ed., p. 783ff.) evidently 
believed that the total separation of the elements does not allow the formation of 
a Cosmos; see against him Tannery, op. cit. p. 310ff. (who in turn errs in allowing 
Love an influence on the cosmogony and in denying that Strife produces "une 
separation complete’), and Millerd p. 51 f. Miss Millerd not withoutjusticecharges 
Zeller with creating confusion. I am tempted to use the same word of her 
reasoning p. 52 and n. 2 (why should B 35 be called a "stopgap"?). Cf. also 
Bignone 235-238, and especially von Arnim's good and clear statement (p. 18). 
2 B 14. (cf. B 13). I owe the question as well as the answer to my colleague 
Julius Weinberg. — Cf. also Hoelscher p. 20. 

27 Arist. de gen. et corr. 334a5 dua 8& xal tov x6ouov óuoloc yew polv tri te tod 
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consider the interpretation here advanced entirely in accord. For on 
our reading of B 35 Neikos has indeed built up our Cosmos by sepa- 
rating the elements and is even now - at the stage of B 35 — continuing 
to keep them separated, although it has passed the height of its power. 
Love does not create a Cosmos but fashions living beings. It makes a 
considerable difference whether in referring to the Cosmos we mean the 
physical frame — Heaven and the heavenly bodies, the air between 
Heaven and Earth, finally Earth itself and sea - or whether we at the 
same time include the living beings contained within this Cosmos. 
Failure to keep these two meanings distinct seems to be at the root of 
much misunderstanding and confusion. In what sense Empedocles 
himself used the word xóouoc is again a different question (to which we 
shall come back); it is not for reasons of his own usage but for the sake 
of clarity that I propose in the balance of this paper to confine the 
word “Cosmos” to the former meaning, using it solely of the physical 
frame. This means that we can accept the consensus of ancient opinion 
which makes the Cosmos the product of Strife, can accept Aristotle’s 
testimony (and argument) to the effect that Empedocles "left out" a 
cosmogony or xocuonotía of Love,?9? and need find no fault with 
Simplicius' reports, according to which both Strife and Love have 
contributed to this world. In fact when looking more closely at 
Simplicius' statements we realize that the builder of the Cosmos is for 
him Strife, whereas Love manifests her power in the mixing and 
fashioning of living beings (which is entirely our opinion). Simplicius, 
who is thoroughly consistent in his understanding of Empedocles, *? 


Nelxouc viv xal npórepov èrl ths DO troc (see below p. 130); Metaph. 985a 23 
Stav uèv yap el; tà atotyeta Silotynta: tò mav nò to Nelxouc; de caelo 295a 30: 
Ste... te atoryeta Srervaotyxer ywple bd tol Nelxouc... For what happened to the 
elements in the diakrisis see A 30,49 and for Strife as the builder of this Cosmos 
see the evidence in Simplicius to be discussed below n. 29. Incidentally, although 
in de gen. et corr. 333b22-334a9 carping criticism dominates so much that it is 
at first difficult to make out the doctrines against which it is directed, closer 
reading shows that Aristotle throughout refers to the diakrisis of elements from 
the Sphairos, his point at alff. being that Empedocles does not consistently use 
Neikos in this context as the agent. 

28 de caelo 301a15f.; see below p. 124. 

29 I quote the most pertinent passages: in de caelo 528.11f.: bd tod Nelxouc 
Staxplvovtog tà ototyeta tovtov Aéyer ylveo0at tov xócuov 6 'E. Gonep ond TÄS 
Dirlag ovvayovang xal Évobonc adta tov Leatpov; ibid. 590. 19ff. ('E.) cvyxpivd- 
weva... mpdtepov rd ts Duae ta atoryeta batepov nò tod Nelxouc Ouxxpióueva 
tévde tov xócuov moiety Aéyet. 591.3 xat’ éxelvyv (sc. DiAMav) ody 68e 6 xócuoc 6 
alcOytéc, &AA’ ô vontóc éylvero. For the last point Simplicius quotes the de- 
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informs us on several occasions that what Strife creates is the Kosmos, 
and what Love creates is the apaipog or vorytóc xóouoc (again a use of 
the term xócuoç which we shall do well to eschew.) If one follows his 
argument one would be hard pressed to find between the vonto¢ xdop0¢ 
of Love and the alaOyrtd¢ xóouoc of Strife a place for another atoOytb¢ 
x6cuoc of Love. Firm believers in a Cosmos created by Love might try 
to discount Simplicius' testimony by arguing that he was so pleased 
with Love as creator of an intelligible world as to overlook her analogous 
role in a physical world?? — and as result of this blindness to assign 
B 35 to a wrong phase. If there were strong and good evidence for Love 


scription of the Sphairos B 27.4. Making allowance for this Platonising identi- 
fication of the Sphairos as vontds xócuoc, we may additionally quote in Phys. 
1123,28ff. roumtux& alta (for E.) tod uèv vontixod thy DrArlav da týs Evacews Tov 
Loatpov rotodcav (here follows again a reference to E.'s text), tod 82 alaOyrod 1d 
Netxog tav émixpaty wy veAécG Sta ths Staxploews tov xdapov Tobtov motovv. In 
fact Simplicius im Phys. 31.31 knows it as a widely held opinion (oi zoAAot voul- 
Govat) that Love alone has built the vontéc, Strife alone the alaOytb¢ xóouog. His 
own argument ibid. to the effect that Love has a hand also in this (als@ytd¢) 
xócuogG corresponds to that in de caelo 528.30-530.11; in both instances the 
passages adduced show that Philotes’ contribution consists in the creation of the 
living beings and their parts (in Phys. 32.2 xai tj; évtaiOa Snurovpyixýs ovyYxp&- 
sews thy Agpodltyy Aror thv quay altlav poty). 

30 Examining Simplicius’ statements from this point of view, I have wondered 
whether his misunderstanding in de caelo 293,18ff. of B 17.7-13 discredits him 
as authority on the operations of Love and Strife. Yet it would be very rash to 
suppose that he “derived” from these verses the information vouchsafed 
293,20ff.: thy Dirlav xal td Neixog xata uépoc extxpatotvta thv ev ovuvayetv tà 
Tavta elc v xal pbelpery tov tod Ne(xouc xóauov xal roretv £5 adtod tov Loatpov, TÒ 
8& Netxoc narty Staxplvew ta otoryeta xal mowy tov votoOtov xóopov. He introduces 
B 17.7 ff. not by 'E. Aéyer but by 'E. onpatver Aéywv and the main reason why he 
adduces it is that he wishes to illustrate Aristotle’s observations in de caelo 
279bD14f.: of & Evarrak Ste wev obtwe Ste 96 &AAwes Éxew (scil. pact tov xdcpov) 
pOetpduevov xal toto del diatedrctv obvoc Honep E. Cf. in Phys. 160, 18ff., where 
the almost identical verses B 26,11f. are used for the same purpose. If even so 
Simplicius reads too much into (though not out of) vv. 17.7-13, due allowance 
should be made for the fact that v. 9 was missing in his copy. This is shown by 
the parallel quotations in de caelo 141,1ff.; in Phys. 157.25 ff.; cf. Diels P(oeta- 
yum) P(hilosophorum) F(ragmenta) ad loc. Simplicius doubtless considered 
himself entitled to read ý 3& (instead of 7932) in the beginning of v. 10, where 
some of his Mss. actually have this reading, and it must be conceded that with 
this reading and without v. 9 the meaning of the entire passage comes nearer to 
what he finds in it. Miss Millerd (op. ctt. p. 48) accuses the Neoplatonic commen- 
tators of "almost inextricable confusion." I hope to have shown (pp. 120 f.) that 
this is not fair to Simplicius. Philoponus may be more easily discounted since 
there is no evidence for his acquaintance with Empedocles' text. 
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as building a physical Cosmos we might have to resort to such 
speculations. 

On the view which we find so difficult to accept the present world- 
order would have come into being while Strife is gaining upon Love. 
Yet we have found ample evidence that the living entities of the present 
world are the product of Love. Would it not be paradoxical that Love 
while on the retreat and on the way out has so much power - enough 
power to fashion perfect mixtures? If there are two xóopo:, should not 
in one Strife create the beings, preferably by causing a dtapvecban? 31 
But if B 35 does not refer to our world, Love has the same function of 
mixing in opposite cosmic phases. This seems the wrong kind of 
symmetry.?? And let us make no mistake: if living beings, no matter 
by whom fashioned, are to arise in a period of increasing Strife, Strife 
must have done a good part of its work beforehand. For such beings 
need earth and sea to exist, both of which arise late in the separation 
of the maxima membra mundi.? Love, whom one would suppose at 
that point to be reduced to a last ditch defensive position (if not 
completely "gone out"), would have to have an astonishing degree of 
initiative and aggressiveness to produce something c&Aetov. In fact for 
Strife too it is late to create $o«; for the sundering of the elements 
into cosmic masses is by all rational standards a far more advanced 
stage of his ascendance than the creation of compounds. Raven has 
made the experiment of placing the origin of animal life that belongs 
to the present world between what he calls "the first stages" of 
cosmogony and the completed "rule of Strife". Yet he actually has for 
the “first stages" used up — and probably could not help using up — all 
material available for the completion of the Cosmos and thereby for 
the complete rule of Strife. When he comes to the latter subject he 
wonders "whether Empedocles ever described the rule of Strife in 
detail"3** and tries desperately to fill the yawning gap by five passages. 


31 Cf. B 17.5 (3j 8& xáXw Stapvopévev OpspÜctca Sér), a passage regularly 
invoked by those holding that Strife created the living beings of the present 
phase. 

33 Cf. von Arnim, /oc. cit. p. 22: "die zweite Entstehung würde, da sie ebenfalls 
die Liebe zur Urheberin hátte, eine einfache Wiederholung der ersten sein". 

38 See A 49. I assume that Aucher's and Conybeare’s Latin rendering of the 
Arabic translation of Philo's de providenta may be trusted for our purposes. The 
doctrines look credible. A 48 (Plato, Legg. 889 B) refers to a plurality of thinkers 
and is at best a "typical" account of (late) Presocratic cosmogony; I know of no 
good arguments for including it among the testimonies for Empedocles. 

34 Op. cit. 345f. (for the "first stages" see 332-335). 
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Two of them do not refer to the operation of Strife but of tyche.5> The 
third (which is essentially a critique, not a report) yields no more than 
that the elements were separated by Netxoc.?? The two remaining 
passages describe the rivalry of Love and Strife in the present world 
condition.?? Moreover Raven's evidence that "the present state of the 
world belongs to the transitional phase when Strife is gaining upon 
Love" is a passage in Aristotle's de generatione et corruptione which 
speaks of the condition of the Cosmos ¿rt tod Netxouc vov.38 I have 
already entered my protest against the rendering of this phrase by 
“during the increase of Neikos" or similar turns. 

To keep the perspective, let us say here again that the champions 
of a dual Cosmos and a dual creation of living beings rest their case on 
evidence or, to use a more neutral word, on passages, whose examination 
we have postponed. Yet whatever the evidential value of these 
passages may be, they too must be seen in perspective. If they have 
weight this weight must be balanced against the testimony not only of 
Simplicius but of the entire doxographic tradition which knows only 
one Cosmos, to wit the present, and while it has most remarkable 
things to report about the formation of the Heaven and two cosmic 
hemispheres, about the Sun (if not about two Suns), the moon, the 
stars, the Earth etc.,?? never refers us from the formations, develop- 
ments, and phenomena of this Cosmos to those in another where 


35 de gen et corr. 334a1; Phys. 1962320. I see no valid reason for separating these 
passages from those adduced p. 332 under the heading "The first stages". For 
the first passage see n. 27. 

86 Metaph. 985a23. 

37 B 17,6-8; 26.3-7. The latter passage says that the elements “running through 
one another" form human and other living beings (under whose influence?) 
sometimes coming together in Love (rule of Strife?), sometimes moving apart 
by the action of Strife, until utterly subdued they become One (under whose 
influence?, see below p. 126). I am equally at a loss to understand how B 17.6 ff. 
may illustrate "the rule of Strife". 

38 de gen et corr. 334a5 (see below p. 130); Raven p. 339. Raven's comment on 
B 96 and 98 (p. 335) Empedocles "seems to have been the first of the Presocratic 
philosophers to pay much attention to such compounds" is probably correct 
(cf. Philos. Rev. 59, 1950, 436ff.) but regarding his observation that they are 
"essential... in his cosmogony" I must refer to my remarks above (p. 120) about 
confusions created by the indiscriminate use of the word “Cosmos”. For clearly 
these compounds created by Cypris relate to her Cwoyovia; see above p. 114. 

39 31 A 51, 53-56, 58-61 (Raven pp. 333-335). For the "remaining" of the Earth 


in its place, we have strictly speaking no doxographic account but depend on 
Arist. de caelo 295a13 ff. 
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presumably all things happened in the reverse fashion.*? No more does 
the tradition include any statement about two distinct Gooyoviat — 
unless we assume that any author who refers to a zoogony èri quac 
(a perfectly good method and helpful too in the absence of paragraphs 
and verse numbers) must know about an alternative Cwoyovla &ni 
Netxouc.4! If such references are taken to suggest two Gwoyoviat, I 
should counter this kind of "testimony" by a passage in the Physics 
(197b5) where Aristotle calls the mixed forms (fovyevy, i.e. Aëtius’ 
"second" stage!) at && &py?jc cvotacetc. This can hardly be the normal 
Greek for a reference to the latter stage of developments in another 
— and later! - world. Just as no ancient author speaks of a cosmogony 
èni or bd Quac, so none knows anything about a zoogony èni Neixous. 
Simplicius, although often critical of Aristotle's reports on Empedocles, 
readily endorses the statement in de caelo that ‘EunedoxAje maparctret 
Tiv ni ulas yéveow (in the sense of xoopozotla).42 Knowing how 
discredited Aristotle's own authority in such matters is, one hesitates 
to make much of this passage; nevertheless I venture the comment 
that Aristotle, while having no item in the tradition against himself, 
has reason and a good argument on his side. The Cosmos, he says, £x 
Otxxexotuévov auveotynxe... vOv ototyetwv; but Love's work is cvyxolvetv 
(not diaxptverv).48 


40 In the myth of Plato’s Statesman biological processes in one cosmic phase are 
the reverse of those in the other (270dff.). J. B. Skemp (Plato’s Statesman, 
London, 1952, pp. 90ff.) has tried to define the relations of this myth to Em- 
pedocles' dual cosmogony. Proceeding as though he were comparing one text 
with another, not a text with an hypothesis, he finds the "differences"... "very 
important". 

41 èni tH¢ Diótyrtog, Arist. de caelo 300b 29 is entirely correct and appropriate; 
for the elements would not mix before Philotes comes into operation. Cf. also 
de gen. anim. 722b17ff. The interpretation given to A 86.20 (304.34f. DK) by 
Miss Millerd (op. cit. p. 45) and Burnet p. 235 n. 1 strikes me as biased; téte 
implies no contrast with viv but takes up ént tio PrAlac. 

42 de caelo 301a15f. (Aristotle continues où yap àv HSbvato ovotioat tov obpavóv..., 
and it is generally and rightly understood that the reference is to xospoyovla; 
cf. 12f.). Cf. Simplicius 590,26-591,7. I do not know whether the exegetes who 
according to 591,6 understood Aristotle's mapadetrer = Slav xatadturaver (SC. 
the cosmogony of Philotes) had in mind the creation of a xdopoc¢ or of a apatpoc; 
cf. in Phys. 31,31 and above Note 29. For Simplicius as critical visavis Aristotle's 
statements see e.g. in de caelo 587,8ff., 530,12 ff. 

* In a16-18 Aristotle says (rightly, it seems to me) that it would not have been 
possible for Empedocles to make Philotes fashion a Cosmos by synkrists since 
in the Cosmos the elements are Staxexpuzéva. When he next says that the 
Kosmos being éx 8txxexpiuévov must arise && £vóc xal ovyxexptuévon, it is hardly 
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In any case, Aristotle, whether correct or not, cannot be refuted by 
the reasoning by which Raven impugns his testimony: “Aristotle’s 
remark [in the de caelo passage], that Empedocles passes over the 
cosmogony of the transition to the rule of Love, is not perhaps strictly 
true; not only 464 [= B35 DK] but also, as we saw, 443 to 446 
[= 57, 59-61 DK] are all concerned with this phase in the cosmic 
cycle. But there is no denying that 464 is both vague in outline and 
obscure in detail... The reason for this obscurity is not hard to guess. 
Empedocles, by his introduction of the cosmic cycle, has set himself a 
task which might well overtax the most fertile imagination. He has 
imposed upon himself the necessity of describing a cosmogony and a 
world that are the exact reverse of the world we know and of the 
cosmogony that brought it into being. It cannot even be said that the 
cosmic cycle was unavoidable..." (here follows a well meant sug- 
gestion as to how Empedocles might have simplified his scheme). 
Evidently the hypothesis of two cosmogonies has taken such firm hold 
that when it leads into trouble the blame must be put on Empedocles. 
In truth B 57, 59-61, while reasonably placed in the transition to the 
rule of Love, include no word about a cosmogony or a Cosmos (the 
caution which we recommended for the use of this word seems justified 
if traps are so plentiful). All four passages deal with the evolution of 
living beings. As for B 35, Raven's other item of evidence, we have, 
I hope, at the beginning of this paper, seen how it is to be understood 
but I may as well ask my readers to look at it once more and to decide 
whether imagination, however stretched, may discover anything of 
cosmogony in it.*^ All that may happen to the Cosmos in the light of 
this fragment is that it will dissolve after a time, giving way to the 


possible to say what is reasoning and what is report but the observation would 
correctly apply to the separation of the elements by Neikos after they had 
been united and fused in the Sphaivos. — Cf. Hdlscher p. 21. 

44 Op. cit. 347f. 

*5 I cannot accept Raven's complaint about “vagueness”. If there is obscurity 
it is due to our ignorance of what preceded. I do not profess to know exactly at 
what point of the cosmogony and under what circumstances the dine originated. 
Raven's remark “the dine described on p. 333 is clearly not the same as this one” 
(scil. in B 35) is not helpful since neither the term nor some of the most relevant 
passages are to be found on pp. 333f.: de caelo 284a24, 295a29ff., 300b3. The 
first and the last of these include strong indications that the dine is a part of the 
present world. Having originated in the formation of the Kosmos through 
Strife, it is in operation when Love takes over. Cf. John M. Robinson, The dine 
tn Presocratic Cosmology (Ph. D. diss., Cornell, 1949) 52ff. 
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complete fusion of things, by which Philotes reaches her goal, the 
êv wovov. 16 

For this prospect as facing our present world we even seem to have 
a direct and unequivocal statement of Empedocles. The present 
condition of things in which Philotes mixes and creates while Strife 
counteracts her is to continue, we read in B 26,7, eioóxev v suuquvta 
(subject: the elements) tò x&v ómévepðe yévyntar "till they grow once 
more into one and are wholly subdued" (Burnet's rendering seems 
correct, except for the gratuitous "once more" 4’). Yet the £v and the 
cuuqgoeo0«. can only be brought about by Love. It is she whose ac- 
tivities are regularly characterized by svv-compounds, like evuvép- 
yeo0at, cuuBatverw whereas Neikos is associated with diapvecbat and 
dtyx. B 26, 5-8 do not teach that the cosmic cycle will some day come 
to an end in the condition of the Sphairos (not again to be broken up?) 
but that the alternation and competition of Love and Strife that go on 
in the world around us will continue until the next phase overtakes it. 
According to B 26,7 this phase must be the Sphairos in which the 
elements are "subdued" to the point of being invisible (B 27). Thus, 
unless we decide to eliminate this tell-tale line from the present 
context,48 we have to admit, whether we like it or not, that we are 
moving in the direction of the Sphairos, the power of Love being on 
the increase.4? 

Of Empedocles' cosmological cycle no passage is preserved which 
includes the word xóxAoc. The first line of B 38 being unfortunately 
corrupt, it is not possible to elicit from this fragment anything about 
the starting point of the cosmological section or to infer with confidence 


45 V, 5; cf. above 111. 

*? E.G.P. 210. Did he read Bywater's a}? Only one manuscript of Simplicius has 
ëv, which is now generally and, I have no doubt, rightly accepted. Cf. Diels, 
Hermes 15 (1880) 163. For tò r&v as used adverbially see Aesch. Ag. 175, Suppl. 
781, Soph. El. 1009 (mavwré8poug tò m&v óXéc0a)); cf. Jula Kerschensteiner, 
Kosmos (Zetemata 30, Munich, 1962) p. 127 n. 1. The rendering in DK "zum 
Alleinen" seems most dubious. H. Munding Hermes 82 (1954) 142 is almost 
correct. 

48 Wilamowitz (Hermes 65, 1930, 246) would eliminate v. 7 as “unverständlich”. 
He also uses the argument that the line does not recur in B 17. But it is im- 
possible (as Wilamowitz in effect admits) to establish complete agreement in 
repeated verse groups. I should add that it is also unnecessary and undesirable. 
Were it necessary, I should be tempted to argue that since there is doubtless a 
lacuna after 17.8 not only 26.8 but 26.7 and 8 should be inserted there. Evidently 
Empedocles' argument does progress even where verse groups are repeated. 

49 Cf. for this interpretation of B 26.7 von Arnim. loc. cit. 261. 
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that he wished to reach the point where 8%’ éyévovto ta viv éoopGuev 
d&ravta. Still the condition of the Sphairos would be a good épy7.5° We 
know that Anaxagoras went from the xavta óuoð to the formation of 
the Cosmos and the explanation of differentiated things and may 
suspect that also the earlier physicists, beginning with Anaximander, 
were not so much concerned with showing in detail how everything 
now visible will be absorbed into the repov (or whatever corresponds 
to it) as with explaining the processes and the sequence of events 
leading from their àpy/, to boa BYA« yey&xaow or tà viv écopdpev 
d&ravta. In a sense, albeit in a very different sense, even Parmenides 
went from the £v to the account of what is to be found in the present 
world. Thus if we can reconstruct Empedocles' cosmological account 
on analogous lines, the hypothesis that he thus proceded would, if by 
no means firmly established, yet enter the competition with certain 
advantages. I should, however, not exclude the possibility that 
Empedocles "led up" to the Sphairos by describing how Love brought 
together the elements from all sides to merge them in the One.51 

In any case we certainly have three and very probably a fourth 
fragment refering to the Spha:ros, and there are two dealing with its 
disruption by Ne?kos.9? For the further operations and achievements of 
Netkos we depend on the doxographic tradition, A 30 and what Diels 
combined as A 49 providing the most helpful information. And since 
the process which the doxographers call a diaxprotg (or a duloracbas) 
fashions besides the other parts of our Cosmos also the Heaven, it 
seems natural that in this context Empedocles, who is after all not 
averse to digressions, put forward his views about the shape of the 
Heaven, its distance from the Earth, the origin and nature of the Sun 
and other matters easily associated with these.9 For what he had to 
say about the position of the Earth in the centre and the reasons of its 
remaining there** the cosmogony of Neikos would similarly furnish the 


5° For the hypothesis that in the sequence of the poem the Sphairos preceded 
the cosmic separation support may be found in Simpl. in de caelo 590,19 
auyxptvoueva yao tedétepov xtA. (see note 29). 

$1 See on B 36 below p. 129. 

5? For the Sphairos see B 27, 27a, 28, 29; for its disruption B 30, 31. B 27.3 and 
27a are not entirely above doubt. There is nothing to justify the place which 
B 33 and 34 occupy in DK. I should much prefer to have them placed near other 
fragments (see above p. 113 f.) describing Cypris’ workmanship. 

53 I refer tentatively to A 50f., 53-56, 58-61. For the fragments see below n.110. 
54 See esp. A 67 (for additional information on the 8tvy cf. n. 45). Such relation 
as A 48 may have to Empedocles’ xospoyovla would be of the remotest. 
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appropriate context, but we can of course not know whether all those 
cosmological items were presented on one and the same occasion and in 
one and the same “excursus”. The organization of his material in the 
sections following the Cosmogony of Nezkos eludes us and while it is 
attractive to think that the excursus from which he calls himself back 
at the beginning of B 35 dealt with such cosmological subjects, we had 
better not be positive about this. 

Still the right place for the “cosmological” fragments (in particular 
for B 40-48) would seem to be before B 35 rather than subsequent to 
it, where Diels has seen fit to present them; for all of them are most 
naturally connected with the creation of the Heaven and the entire 
Cosmos by Strife, even if some may deal with indirect rather than with 
direct results of its impact.55 As we have said, B 35 is where Empedocles 
returns to the main theme. One may gather from this fragment that 
even before the point at which we find ourselves in it Strife had lost 
some of its power; if the impression is correct, a development of the 
kind is likely to have been described somewhere after the actual 
creation of the Cosmos was completed. The fragment itself shows the 
rule of Cypris beginning, with Neikos withdrawing from the "limbs" 
(this balances B 30 where Neikos "grows within the limbs"). However 
Neikos keeps still xo3A« out of the mixture: Heaven, air, earth and sea 
are after all still there. The power of Love shows itself in the creation of 
countless living beings "furnished with manifold forms". To this phase 
of the cycle we have related a goodly number of other fragments.5 

Is it then true that "Empedocles by his introduction of the cosmic 
cycle has set himself a task which might well overtax even the most 
fertile imagination" (Raven 348)? He has, I admit, on the recon- 
struction here offered not covered everything that Raven and others 
think he ought to cover. But he has led us from the phase when Love 
is in sole and absolute control, i.e. from the Sphairos, through the reign 
of Strife to the phase in which Love returns and begins to display her 
power. And if his account came to an end in the present condition of 
things, he would have explained our Cosmos with Heaven, Sun, moon 
or earth, as well as the animal forms — very much the same subjects 
which other Presocratic physicists made it their business to explain. 
The only phase of the "cycle" apparently not covered would be that 


88 Some of the cosmological events seem to have needed considerable time and 
may have become completed only after Netkos had passed the peak of its power 
(cf. A 70 about the cosmic condition under which plants originated). 

56 Above pp. 113ff. See also the "Appendix". 
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leading from Cypris’ partial power to her complete and sole power, i.e. 
to the restoration of the Sphairos. It may of course be surmised that 
this was covered in a later section “looking ahead” to future develop- 
ments. I prefer not to make this assumption. The direction of the 
development is clear enough even from B 35 where it is said explicitly 
that under the sway of Philotes mévra ovvépyetar v uóvov elvat. (5). 
Empedocles’ audience must have been familiar with this idea*?? and he 
could safely leave it to their imagination to realize whither things 
were headed. It need after all not be an accident that we know more 
Presocratic 66&. about the origin of our world than about its de- 
struction. Moreover if the "historical" section did not begin with the 
Sphairos but with the creation of the Sphairos, to wit the coming 
together and complete fusion of the elements, the beginning and end 
of his account would meet and the cycle would be complete enough to 
satisfy even the most literal-minded and unimaginative segment of his 
public. If B 36 «àv 8& ouvepyouévwv ¿č Éoyaxov Lotato Netxoc is correctly 
transmitted in Stobaeus*? and has to be rendered “while these came 
together Strife finally moved outside", I should rather relate it to the 
formation of the Sphairvos, placing it shortly before B 27-29, than 
suppose that its place was after and at same distance from B 35. 

The advantages of letting the genetic section end in the present world 
condition are patent. It has already been suggested that the explanation 
of S00 viv yeydaow or & viv écopduev was the traditional concern of the 
physicists. Moreover, concluding the “cycle” at this point, Empedocles 
was in a position to pass on without break or awkwardness to other 
phenomena of the present world, such as sense functions, respiration, 
reproduction, etc. We have reasons to believe that he turned — more 
or less immediately — to the composition of tissues and organs. They 
too belong to the present world. On the reconstructions now in favor 


57 See our comments on 26.7 above p. 126. It may be well to state that (unlike 
Raven p. 348) I consider the xóx23oc motif as essential also for the "historical" 
section. See below p. 142. The discussion in the text relates solely to questions 
of presentation. 

58 Arist. Metaph. 1000b2 seems to have given a very abbreviated quotation 
(only the last three words). I cannot help accepting &£ from Stobaeus and 
understanding Esyatov as adverbial in meaning. If Empedocles began by de- 
scribing the formation of the Sphairos, the analogy with Anaxagoras (above 
p. 127) would of course not be complete. While both thinkers make the Cosmos 
and all that it contains originate from a yl&¢ in which nothing was &vdy)ov 
(Anaxag. B 1, Emped. B 27) the fact that one was much more interested in the 
cycle may yet have made a difference. 
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Empedocles has to interrupt the account of the cycle — soon after 
having started, more precisely when Strife has broken up the Sphazros; 
for this is the point where he must explain the phenomena of the present 
world. Here for compelling reasons the cycle must be broken and a full 
account given of sense perception, respiration, reproduction and much 
else that goes on in our world. Only after he has covered all of these 
subjects may the poet take up the story of the cycle again to describe 
first the complete rule of Strife, then the creation of a world which is 
the reverse of ours, and finally the return to the Sphatros. Excursuses 
there certainly were in xepi qóoecc but an excursus which took up half 
of the poem is a bit too much of a good thing. "Awkward" would be a 
mild word for this kind of "organization" .5® 


The basis of the alleged dual cosmogony 


However 8(xatov xai tò to Avxov eimetv. Even if a particular recon- 
struction of the dual cosmogony fails to convince, the hypothesis as 
such might be sound and there may be evidence that should not be 
dismissed or minimized. Essentially the case for a dual cosmogony 
rests on a passage in Aristotle, on certain fragments relating to the 
development of living beings, and on a passage in B 17 which definitely 
states that there is dor} Óvncàv yéveatc, dorh 8’ &róňetpıs. The passage in 
Aristotle seems to point to a cosmogony by Love, the fragments are 
refered to a zoogony by Strife — neither of which has a place in our 
reconstruction — and the verses of B 17 may even be, and are indeed, 
taken as attesting both. Let us begin with Aristotle. In the course of 
an argument which criticizes Empedocles' treatment of cosmic motions 
Aristotle comments on the unsatisfactory role of Nezkos, adding &ua 
Sè tov xócuov bolus Éyew pyalv énl te tod Neíxouc viv xal mpdtepov ert 
tfc DrAlac.6° Nothing further is here said about the Cosmos of Love. 
At first glance there seems to be a glaring contradiction between this 
passage and that in de caelo where it is said that Empedocles napaAetret 


5? One might imagine what kind of comments would be made if a poem of such 
monstrous lack of proportion were preserved from the fifth century. As far as I 
see, neither archaic nor classical poetry includes anything comparable. With 
Herodotus the situation is different, yet even in him a digression does not fill 
one half of the work. Raven places B 35 far too late (p. 346; cf. above p. 125) 
but here as elsewhere his reconstruction has the merit of actually trying out what 
others have merely asserted. 

60 de gen. et corr. 334a5f.; cff. 333 b22ff. 
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the cosmogony of Love.9! Can Aristotle &ua pavat xoi amopavar? Can 
he have it both ways? The interpreters find it necessary to make their 
choice; which testimony they accept and which they reject depends on 
their convictions regarding the events in the cycle.9? To us it seemed 
that the statement in de caelo has reason and Simplicius (as well as the 
bulk of the tradition) on its side. Perhaps however it is not futile to 
reduce the area of contradiction by observing that what the statement 
in de caelo negates is not a Cosmos but a cosmogony of Love. Could 
Aristotle find a Cosmos of Love in Empedocles poem? He could: 
&XAote èv Duct coveoyduev’ eic Eva xóouov.9? The translators rightly 
avoid rendering xóouov by “Cosmos” ("order" Burnet, Raven, 
"Ordnung" Diels, "gefügte Ordnung" Kranz, "unità d'armonia" 
Bignone). However, given Aristotle’s cavalier attitude to the texts of 
the early philosophers, we cannot exclude the possibility that on the 
strength of this or similar passages he regarded Empedocles as having 
committed himself to a Cosmos of Love. But where did he find this 
Cosmos? Inevitably one thinks of the Sphairos yet hesitates to charge 
Aristotle with so flagrant a misreading of Empedocles' doctrines. 
Actually it is not so much a misreading as a misconstruction, and there 
is evidence that Aristotle was capable of it. In an argument of de caelo 
A he persuades himself that Empedocles and Heraclitus have im truth 
an eternal Cosmos and that not their Cosmos but only its changing 
phases (StaBécerc) pass out of existence. On the construction there put 
forward even the d:advotg of the world and the mixing of the elements 
would be a cosmic phase, or, as Aristotle puts it, the Cosmos "in a 
certain condition" (&yew or diatiBecba. with an adverb$*). We may note 


$1 See above pp. 127 f. 

*? See e.g. Burnet p. 235 and n. 3; Raven (above p. 125), Bignone 556ff.-564 
(whose discussion I find somewhat inconsistent, although it repeatedly comes 
near to what I consider the truth), Cherniss, op. cit. p. 195. It will be clear why I 
cannot accept Cherniss' contention that in B 35 and 57 "there are descriptions 
of the formation (my italics) of a Cosmos during the increase of Love" (n. 210). 
Against Cherniss’ interpretation of Simplicius (zbzd.) I must refer to what I have 
said above p. 120. Simplicius has no difficulty in saving " Aristotle's consistency" 
nor is this his primary concern, and although he is quite capable of going off to 
the Sphairos he does nothing of the kind in this instance. 

83 B 26.5. 

84 See de caelo 280a11-23 in combination with 279b14-17; the phrases quoted 
occur 279b14; 280a20. For the meaning of the argument I refer to Simplicius 
ad loc. and Cherniss, op. cit. (note 3) 181 n. 162, with whom I believe myself to 
be in complete agreement. The interpretation is complicated by the fact that 
Aristotle’s reasoning is meant to apply simultaneously to Heraclitus and to 
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the similar language (ópuoloc Éyew) in our passage of de generatione, 
where we may also observe that Aristotle speaks of the Cosmos 
"previously" (zpétepov) but not of <tév> mpdtepov xócpov. Finally, 
regarding the words ópuoloc Éyew, this impression may rest on the 
presence of identical lines in the description of the Sphatvos and of the 
Cosmos created by Strife. That there were such repetitions is indeed 
probable. Two lines to the effect that Sun, Earth and Sea were not to 
be discerned are quoted by Plutarch as characterizing the effects of 
Strife, yet the first of these lines (which is hardly separable from the 
second) is by Simplicius said to describe the coyxptotc of the elements 
in the Sphazros.® It is true that in the text as given by these authors 
there is a variation in the last two words but this variation is im- 
material for the cosmic conditions, which would still be 6uotwx. There 
may have been other instances of such repetition. Aristotle read the 
entire poem, whereas we have to make our guesses on the basis of 
fragments. The explanation here propounded is not offered in the 
illusion that it is likely to be correct in every point of detail. Its sole 
purpose is to show what kind of error, misconstruction or carelessness 
may account for Aristotle's reference to a "condition" of the Cosmos 
“previously’’® under Love, and for the presence in his treatises of two 
mutually contradictory statements. 

We may next turn to the zoogony of B 57-62. These fragments deal 
with the origin of living beings in a manner markedly different from 
B 96 and the other passages examined above (p. 115) in which we found 
Love mixing or otherwise fashioning parts of the animal body. This 
difference will engage us later. For the present we follow the customary 


Empedocles. To be brief (although after a letter from Gregory Vlastos I realize 
that the argument calls for a closer exegesis), I take S:aAverv (sc. tov xdapov, a 12) 
= gOripec0a. (a 15) = ele 4X Xa trõv otoryelwv cuvidvtwv (a 16) = one of the two 
81a0£cet; (18f., 20). The condition referred to would in Empedocles’ own system 
be the Sphairos, yet Aristotle insists that if there are opposite alti (scil. Love 
& Strife) there must be in both extreme conditions an orderly, i.e. cosmic 
arrangement. 

65 See B 27 with the testimonies as given in DK. Cf. Bignone p. 220f.; 599ff., 
and Cherniss in his edition of Plutarch de fac. lun. (926 E). What bothers me in 
the variation at the end of v. 1 is that the axéa yvīæ of the Sun are more ap- 
propriate when Strife is separating the elements and Sun, Earth, and Sea have 
not yet become consolidated. Conversely &yAaóv el8oc would seem in place when 
the Sun stands for the element fire (as presumably in the description of the 
Sphairos). 

** For "previously" (xpétepov) cf. above n. 50. 
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procedure of relating B 57-62 to the “four stages” in the genesis of 
living beings which Aétius (A 72) distinguishes. Briefly — and we can 
afford to be brief since we agree with the prevailing interpretation — 
the single limbs of B 57 correspond to Aëtius’ first stage of acbvuquta 
uópux, while the coalescence of these limbs and the odd combinations 
described in B 59-61 represent his second stage. B 62 introduces us to 
Aëtius’ third stage, the obAoguetc without sexual or other differentiation. 
For the fourth stage of Aétius we have no fragments but there is no 
reason to distrust his report that this stage was characterized by 
sexual reproduction; the living beings must here have attained a 
certain measure of development and differentiation. 

It may be pertinent to remark that neither Aétius nor any other 
ancient writer knows anything about a connection of stages 1-2 and 
3-4 with opposite phases of the cosmic cycle.9" For assigning 1-2 to 
Love there is some ancient authority ;99? moreover the line attap ézei 
xarà uctov éuloyeto Oaíuovt Satuwv (59.1) is best understood as in- 
dicating the advance of Love who at this point comes into more active 
conflict with Strife. This would have to be the "second stage". It can 
also be taken as agreed that stage 4 represents or includes the condition 
of living beings in the present world. 

With what degree of confidence may it be asserted that B 62, the 
fragment describing the origin of "wholenatured" forms, belongs to 
the period of Strife and that the differentiation of the sexes was an 
additional manifestation of this power? I confess that if a decision had 
to be made solely on the basis of B 62 I might find this view attractive 
but I would feel very uncomfortable were I called upon to defend it. 
There are arguments but no strong arguments. The atmosphere of the 
fragment is not particularly cheerful, and xoAóxA«ucoc (v. 1), which is 
probably meant to characterize &xó xowoü men and women, evokes 
associations with Strife rather than with Love.9? However, in zept 
qoceoc Love and Strife are essentially physical agents. The idea that 
under the rule of Love there must be a life of perfect bliss is not to be 
found in this poem (but imported from the other). Champions of a 


67 Burnet p. 242f., Bignone pp. 570ff. 577ff., Raven p. 336ff. Cornford, loc. 
cit. (n. 2). 

68 Arist. de caelo 300b 29; Simplic. ad loc. 587,8ff.; Arist. de gen. anim. 722b 17 ff., 
de anima 430a27 (three of these passages are adduced by Diels only in P.P.F., 
not in the sometimes unduly shortened attestation included in the Vorsokratiker). 
69 yAx0o& te xal xoxuc« iBov &ouvvhðex yGpov (B 118) Empedocles says in the 
Katharmoi, it seems with reference to his birth into a world ruled by Strife. 
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dual cosmogony who limit Philotes to stage 1 and 2 would hardly 
maintain that the Bovyevy avdpémewea and similar creatures lead a life 
of consummate happiness — if they do, what a pity that so few survive 
to enjoy it. We know what Empedocles thinks of human life: xat 
op mapa dSetAa xai £o0AX (B 15.3). Even if the ed are due to Strife 
(which I see no cogent reason to assume) it would still not follow that 
Strife must be the originator of human life. - When in the next lines?9 
we read of a xptvéuevov xp and a mp - 0£Aov rtpóc čuorov ixésða our first 
thought may again be that Strife is here at work. But "second thoughts 
are wiser”; it is rash to trace every attraction between 6uotx to Strife 
as the only possible cause. Empedocles' words suggest that fire by itself 
had the impulse, and if having stated in v. 2 that fire &vtyeye he sees 
fit to add an explanatory verse (6) which says no more than "fire 
wished to reach its like," we had perhaps best accept his words without 
speculating about ulterior causes. In fact some of the scholars who 
believe in a dual cosmogony have shown judicious reserve concerning 
the 6potov xpóc Suotov motif.?! If this motif becomes neutral for our 
problem, the xpriwóuevov zip for which the 6uotov motif is meant to be 
the cause, seems to follow suit. For all that Empedocles says is that the 
fire “detaching itself" from the earth pushes up the oóAogueic tizot; 
his thought is not that it severs itself from the other elements in these. 
What elements are present in the tuxo. — water, earth, fire (?) — is 
unfortunately not clear because etScog can hardly be the correct 
reading in v. 5, but the fire is and remains the active, vitalizing power 
responsible for growth, respiration, waking, sex, and (by its departure) 
death.?? In a word it is the vital heat which the body needs and which 


70 Vv. 2,6. 

71 See Cherniss, op. cit. p. 190 n. 193 and Millerd op. cit. pp. 34-37; Cornford, 
The Laws of Motion in Ancient Thought (Cambridge, 1931) 33 (cf. also Zeller 5 
p. 794 n. 1 and Zeller-Nestle 1.995 n. 1). Note what B 22,1ff. says about the 
relation between the main bodies of the elements and the pépn... dnomAnyybévra 
(3). B 110,9 is another instance where elements or other entities (cf. H. Schwabl, 
Wiener Stud. 69, 1956, 491f.) wish to return to their yéwa without being impelled 
by either Strife or Love. We may not be able to account for all movements or 
tendencies of elements in Empedocles but should allow them the degree of 
freedom to which they are entitled as alive and divine entities. 

73 See A 77 (298,36. cf. 70; 296,181.) ; 74, 81, 84, I realize that only A 70 and 74 
refer to "origins" but think it fairly safe to proceed from these passages, even if 
details remain uncertain. For the concept of "vital heat" and its early history 
see my article "Cleanthes or Posidonius? The basis of Stoic physics" Mede- 
delingen Nederlandse Akademie, n.r. 24) 274 ff. 
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Empedocles needed if in the "third" and “fourth” stages there was to 
be organic development. 

About the details of this development it is not possible to be specific. 
We do not know whether the oóAoguetc became differentiated into the 
beings of stage 4 or whether the fire gradually produced more developed 
forms. Those asserting that the more articulate beings owe their 
existence to a “separation” caused by Strife’? make assumptions to 
which we are not entitled. Sexual differentiation may be due to the 
influence of hot and cold, which are Empedocles' sex determinants in 
reproduction "now".?* It may be due to causes which we cannot divine 
(for Empedocles had more imagination than most of us). "Differ- 
entiation" is a modern concept apt to prejudge the issue. For the rest 
Edwin L. Minar in a recent article has pertinently asked: "Can we 
attribute to Empedocles the cynicism required to place the entire 
phenomenon of generation by sexual reproduction, under the impulsion 
of Aphrodite, in the epoch of Strife — and indeed the latter part of this 
epoch, when the whole world is approaching disintegration? "?5 
Presumably if Aphrodite is active at such a stage sexual union would 
be her last device for restoring some of the lost unity. The idea has 
certain attractions and may be supported by reference to Aristophanes' 
speech in the Symposium (where it is held that Plato makes use of 
Empedoclean motifs)."* But it is hardly necessary to remark how 
speculative all this is. Minar clearly has a point. Was sexual pik for 
Empedocles the weakest or the strongest manifestation of Cypris' 
power? We may think that we know the answer. If we prudently 
refrain from coming forward with it because definitive evidence is 
lacking, it seems equally prudent not to base much on impressions 
derived from B 62 and on hypotheses about the sequel of the story.?? 


78 Raven is very confident about the “process of separation” and the "influence 
of Strife” (p. 338). So was Dimmler, op. cit. (n. 2) 218ff. who postulated for the 
human beings of this period "Scheidung", for those of the other "Mischung". 
Even with the qualifications which he makes his theory does not accord with the 
evidence. If in flesh and blood all elements are mixed (B 96) living beings cannot 
develop through a separation of these elements. 

^ Cf. B 65 and 67 (again P.P.F. provides fuller information), A 81 (Aëtius 
V,7,1; only his first statement can be used with confidence). 

7$ Phvonesis 8, 1963, 143. See also Zeller5 p. 795 n. 1. 

76 The fact that Aristophanes’ story starts with three sexes should keep us from 
looking too eagerly for Empedoclean motifs; if such are present they must have 
been thoroughly transformed. Cf. Millerd 70. 

17? Von Arnim (loc. cit. p. 24) is of the opinion that Strife causes the production 
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Two Gwoyovia., one of which is the reverse of the other, presuppose two 
xoouoyovias but of a second cosmogony there is nec vola nec vestigium. 

We have dealt with surmises, hypotheses, possibilities, perhaps even 
plausibilities without anywhere finding what we need, a firm footing. 
If this is the upshot, are we really entitled to dismiss — without further 
ado, as it has become customary - the suggestion of continuity in 
Aétius' report about the four stages? Is the idea so unreasonable that 
we must at all costs endeavor to replace it by something "better"? It 
would be well if those who discount the continuity realized and 
admitted what their decision implies. Surely the doxographers are 
capable of confusing the issues; it may be no injustice to think that 
they ran together what originally was distinct and separate. Yet in 
the present case some additional assumptions would have to be made. 
As we have seen, Áétius and whoever else represents this tradition 
know only one origin of the Heaven, one explanation of Sun (archetype 
and reflection), moon, planets and fixed stars, earth and sea, summer 
and winter, light and lightning. They never refer from phenomena in 
one Cosmos to identical, analogous, or reverse in another. Did they, 
after consistently and complacently drawing their information from 
one world, late in the game just once wake up to the existence of 
another? No wonder that this proved too much for them, that they got 
it all garbled, made one account out of two, put late what (in the 
opinion of Burnet and others, though not of Bignone) ought to be 
early in the cycle, and early what ought to be late, and when they 
came to the parallel subjects of the origin of plants (A 70), thought it 
safer to confine themselves again to one Cosmos. And if the tradition 
goes back to Theophrastus, as it after all should, are we to suppose that 
he took account of both worlds but that later all references to the 
Cosmos of Love were expunged except in this one instance where 
information relating to that Cosmos was preserved yet the comments 
distinguishing between the two worlds were excised (to say nothing 
again of the Sotepov mpdtepov and the confusion thereby worse con- 
founded)? However we try to work it out, xóvog xóvw móvov pépet; 
severe demands are made on our sorely tried mtotic. Since Aëtius’ 
account as it stands is not inherently absurd it is perhaps better not to 


of the obAogusig tuo by the xprvépevov rop but that Love “eingreifen musste" 
to unite the isolated limbs with the trunk. The details of his argument do not 
convince me but I would not exclude the possibility that in the "third" stage, 
as in the "second", éuloyeto Salou Saluwv (Love with Strife). We are on very 
uncertain ground. 
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manipulate it. I suspect that what for Aétius is the first and second 
stage was in Empedocles’ own presentation a prelude — treated with 
relative brevity?? — to the real genesis. With B 62 the tale (pi60c, if 
not rather <6> 2.000c, v. 3) of biological origins began in earnest. 

To combine impressions derived from B 62 with the passage affirming 
a dual genesis (B 17,3-5) and to build on this combination an elaborate 
theory of two cosmogonies etc. may have been justified as long as it 
was done experimenti causa. The mistake began when the experiment 
turned into a dogma, or something very close to it, with the result that 
the evidence to the contrary was disregarded or forced into conformity. 
But the combination and construction, while ingenious, prove weak 
when confronted with the arguments massed on the other side. There 
is the evidence for Love as creator of biological forms. There is the 
consensus of Simplicius with the balance of the tradition about one 
Cosmos brought into being by Strife. There is the accord between B 35 
and B 71 plus its following — an accord which if accepted proves Love 
to have created the Càa« of our world, if rejected produces identity 
where there ought to be antithesis. Finally there is the affirmation in 
B 26,7 that we are moving toward the £y and toward a euuqbcota. Yet 
there are no fragments relating to another Cosmos, no statements 
regarding a Cwoyovla by Strife. Must we still speak of the misinter- 
pretation through which a cosmogony of Love was read into B 35 or 
about the awkwardness of having our world and all that belongs to it, 
including ourselves, come into existence soon after the cycle starts and 
spread out comfortably through half of the poem - then to be wiped 
out by the progress of Strife (although of this appalling catastrophe no 
fragment, no testimony, not even any of the later writers interested in 
science fiction transmits a sound)? We have seen in more than one 
instance what embarrassing difficulties arise for a courageous attempt 
to work out the details of the dual cosmogony. It seems we have 
reached the point where even postulates that Empedocles "must" have 
taught the same in the repi picewe and the Ka0aouol cannot save the 


78 I infer this not so much from the observation that the same few lines are 
quoted repeatedly and independently as from noticing how little in the way of 
concrete detail Simplicius in Phys. 371,33-372,8 found in Empedocles' text. He 
evidently did find a statement that the beings composed of mutually fitting 
parts čute but even for the idea of compatibility he had to invent the illus- 
trations (that the liver turns food into blood was unknown long after Em- 
pedocles ; cf. Aristotle de part. an. 666a 25f.). Incidentally, I consider reproduction 


as out of the question for the "second" stage; for this is a characteristic and new 
development of the "fourth". 
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dual cosmogony or remove Love from steering the course of events in 
our world. 

But does not Empedocles himself state in plain and unambiguous 
words: 


doin dé Ovytav yéveoic, Sov] 8. amdrcupec: 
THY ÈV Y&p TAaVTWY GUVOdOS TÍXTEL T OAEXEL TE, 
7] òè nav Staquouévwy Opeqbeton Sén... (17, 3-5).7° 


and does not the same fragment after another eight lines plainly refer 
to the cycle? xvxAov is indeed the last word of the first thirteen lines of 
B17 which form a kind of unit, though it may be doubted whether 
Raven was justified to present these lines under the heading “The 
cosmic cycle" and to use them as an introduction to this doctrine.9? At 
the very best the cosmic cycle is in the offing. For what Empedocles 
wishes to establish in B 17,1-13 is something quite different, and what 
the entire fragment B 17 establishes is again another tenet. We still 
find ourselves in the early section of the poem which introduces the 
elements and clarifies their nature. In vv. 1-13 Empedocles is particu- 
larly concerned with their relation to "becoming" (ytyveo0a:), and we 
can see how the argument of these verses works up to the conclusion 
of vv. 9-13. The first two verses... 


Tote èv yao Ev ndENIy uóvov elvar 
èx TAcévenv, TOTE Ò ad Otéqu mAgov’ EF évóc elvat 


are taken up in 9-12 where on the strength of this thought it is con- 
cluded that the elements enter into genesis (ytyvovtat) and are not 
eternal.8! This is one aspect of their nature (ty pév...). Similarly 
vv. 6-8 xal tadt’ &AAdooovta xtA. are taken up in 12f. to establish the 
other part of the conclusion: the elements are, Éxow; they are eternal 
(aitv Zxow balances ytyvovtat of 11); they are unmoved or unchanging 
(axtvnto. balances où... gumedog aiwv of 11) but axtvyntor xata x0xAov, 
i.e. they are “unmoved” because their movements or changes follow 
always the same pattern and rhythm. We cannot fail to remember 
that &xtvytov, gumedov, and the negation of ytyveo8a. are Parmenidean 


79 0oug0cica So¢dmtn Mss. of Simplicius. Opepbetca is Panzerbieter's, diénty 
Scaliger's emendation. Although 0pug0cica has found a defender in Wilamowitz 
and the verb is used in a very appropriate context by Plato (Parm. 165b4: the 
breaking up of the One!) I think we need 0peg0ctoa to balance tlxtet of 4. 

89 Of. cit. p. 326f. 

81 Perhaps rather "not stable". 
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concepts attaching to his Being.?? By making so large concessions to 
genesis — i.e. to the genesis of first principles —9? Empedocles has in 
effect surrendered more of the Parmenidean position than one might 
expect and than most interpreters realize;?* what he saves he saves 
only by introducing a new definition of &xívqtoc. One might even call it 
an equivocation. It will now be clear in what sense he is interested in a 
xóxAoc55 and also that his topic in these lines is the behavior of the 
elements but not cosmic phases. What may be said, although only in 
parenthesis, is that the behavior of the elements on the cosmic scale, 
where they are separated to form a Cosmos and then brought together 
again to create (6a, is an extension or projection of what is here stated 
about their characteristic cyclical pattern. The remainder of B 17 
(which includes a repetition of vv. 1f.) is preoccupied with the identity 
and nature of the elements as they are and manifest themselves in the 
world at large, where even Love can be recognized.99 Similarly B 26, 
a fragment which repeats many lines of 17, 1-13 and which, we happen 


82 gxtvytov Parmen. B 8,26 (in closest connection with “no genesis"), 38; 
tumedov ibid. 30. Cf. Jaeger, Theology p. 1371. and n. 36. Although &xívqroi in 
the Empedoclean passage seems to have the meaning "changeless", it is off the 
point to recall that xívmot; is for Plato and Aristotle the generic term for all 
changes, including the qualitative. The oblique reference to Parmenides suffices 
to account for Empedocles' use of the word. 

83 Excluding however Love and Strife (cf. B 16). The converse thesis is that 
mortal beings "are" even before birth and after death (B 15). Cf. also Hólscher 
pp. 30f on B 26,3ff. 

** Attention is as a rule too exclusively given to the genesis of mortal things 
(e.g. Burnet p. 228, whose reference tbid. to B 17 does not do justice to the 
complexity of the doctrine). In B 9 Empedocles explains that in using words 
like Yevéc0at he follows the convention; in truth there is only wl&¢ and its 
opposite. Although he here looks at the question from the point of view of the 
product (compound formations), the principle would apply also where, as in our 
passage, the elements themselves ylyvovrat. 

85 "Identity in change" invites a comparison with Heraclitus, which I must 
here forgo. It will, however, be evident that the xóx2oc here is Empedocles’ only 
means of preserving at least a fraction of the Parmenidean legacy. If we realize 
this we shall hesitate to think that in the physical poem Empedocles might have 
done without the xvxAoc and that we have to look to the Katharmoi to find the 
explanation for this motif (Raven p. 348). 

86 See esp. 21-26. It is probably unnecessary to say anything about Em- 
pedocles' frequent resort to the "empirical" aorist (e.g. 17.1f.). Has this feature 
of his language influenced interpreters who relate to the cosmic cycle statements 
that apply to things in general? I doubt it. Note the juxtaposition of such 
aorists with present tenses in 17,4f. and 21.8. B. A. Van Groningen, In the grip 
of the past (Leiden, 1953) 21 deals with closely related subjects. 
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to know, had its place later in the poem, treats of the elements as they 
act and behave in the present world. It actually establishes the same 
conclusion as 17, 1-13 but is content to use as premise for it vv. 7f. of 
our fragment,?" not the somewhat more pointed and extreme vv. 1-4. 
If necessary, the use and context of these lines in B 26 may give us a 
perspective on their meaning in B 17, and what we learn from them 
applies also to the more radical formulation of the same thought in 
B 17, 1f. 

Now that we understand the direction of the argument in 17, 1-13, 
we are in a better position to appreciate the crucial verses 3-5 (above 
p. 138). They are not the conclusion to which Empedocles works up 
but a corollary of what is stated in vv. 1f. In other passages Empedo- 
cles thinks it adequate to say that yéveoug (or qóotc) = ut&tc, 0&vavoc = 
9uXA«5,c.99 Here he goes further. Developing the implications of 
vv. 1f.,?? he realizes that on the way toward the £v there is not only 
genesis but also, when the process of unification reaches its logical end, 
destruction (of the compounds); correspondingly in the process of 
OuxQoec0a,. there is before the complete separation of the elements 
genesis of compounds, i.e. mortal beings. Thus the exploration of 
genesis as it affects the elements throws new light also on the genesis of 
Qvyta. And as genesis for a post-Parmenidean philosopher is a problem 
of the first order of importance it surely was worth-while to present this 
additional contribution. As it stands it has the character of a discovery 
in the realm of pure thought, being derived from the basic physical 
assumptions. Let us appreciate the contribution as such and let us not 
read into the lines more than they actually say. 

Still, could not a thought of the kind, even if it arises and is pro- 
pounded as a corollary, be followed up? Surely, it could, but we have 
no right to consider Empedocles as committed to this. If the cos- 
mological cycle is an extension of fundamental physical tenets, only 
interpretation can show which tenets were extended and applied.Was 
Empedocles satisfied with presenting mortal creatures as springing 
from the mixture of the elements and being the products of Philotes*® 
or did he apply the more ambitious theory of a dual genesis? Let the 


87 26,5 f. On 26,7 see above p. 126. 

88 See esp. B 8,9. Similarly, while speaking of 8ta90eo0a« B 17,17f. he is content 
to refer to the elements as the outcome of this process. 

89 Ségu 2; Ota quouévov 5. 

39 See e.g. the occurrence of the thought &Adote u£v Quiócqtt ouvepxóuev’ elo èv 
&ravta 17,7 (repeated with a variation B 26.5) in 35.5. 
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fragments supply the answer. The champions of a dual cosmogony are 
convinced that the living beings of the present world order are produced 
by Strife. But Empedocles himself says the opposite: 


16060. 60a viv Yev&aot cuvappoabéve’ “Agppodity (B 71.4). 


We have found ample additional proof for Cypris as creator of organic 
life in this dispensation.?! If B 35 too, as we maintain, relates to the 
present world and its animals, we have one more piece of evidence. If 
this fragment, as others think, refers to the opposite phase of the cycle, 
it proves in combination with B 71 and the rest of the evidence that in 
both phases genesis was ul&t¢ and the work of Cypris: nec sine te quic- 
quam dias in luminis oras exoritur® (it is hazardous to quote Lucretius 
as shedding light on Empedocles but it seems that he speaks the truth). 
Strife may destroy, but it does not create organic life. I should still not 
say that Empedocles "overtaxed" his imagination by introducing the 
ðo) Yéveot; but should prefer to take the verses 17, 3-5 as what they 
present themselves, to wit a brilliant and exciting new contribution to 
the problem of yéveotc. It is entirely our doing — not to say, our mistake 
—if we sever them from their context and find in them a promise. 
Since our investigation has led us to considering the relation between 
the first part of nepi pucews, where Empedocles introduced his prin- 
ciples, and the cosmological section, it may be desirable to add a few 
observations on this topic. In a rough and schematic way it may be 
said that in the first part Empedocles makes clear which of Parmenides' 
revolutionary tenets he adopts and from which he departs. He too 
rejects ytyveo8ar and öňvoða, yet by positing a plurality of "being" 
things he is able to save the phenomenal world. We have seen that he 
also accepts Parmenides’ &xlvyntov for his own principles, redefining it, 
however, in such a manner that many processes of the phenomenal 
world may be explained and again "saved". Now while to save the 
phenomena without sacrificing philosophical truth and rigor of method 
was certainly a great achievement, it may nevertheless be held that 
his principles and his pattern of explanation passed their crucial test 
only when with their help he could deduce - and, if possible, deduce 
better — what earlier physicists had deduced from other principles, 
namely how $7’ éyévovto ta viv £cop uev &ravta. I do not wish to press 
this point; someone maintaining that the explanation of things and 
processes in our environment is the essential achievement, the cos- 


?! See above pp. 113f. 
92 Cf. von Arnim. op. cit. p. 22. 
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mological cycle an opus supererogativum, could not easily be refuted. 
One thing however seems certain. Once Empedocles embarked on a 
genetic account he must for his elements preserve the pattern 


&XAoce ev Drddtyte cuvepyouev’ cic Ev &ravca, 
&XAote Ò ad Qty Exacta popedueva Netxeos Eyer. 


For if this were abandoned, his version of the Parmenidean “unmoved”, 
the &xivyrtot xata xdxAov, would be lost, and the elements would in the 
cosmogony and zoogony behave without rhyme or reason. Surely, the 
Tote u&v... Ev yUENOy uóvov elvat or ouvepyduev eic Ev &mavta led, when 
carried to its ultimate length, to the Xeatpos uovty mepinyér yatwv*® and 
thus to the (traditional) undifferentiated arche of all things; the dtya 
qopeio0a. through the agency of Strife produced, when projected on 
the large scale of world history, the Cosmos, and the ustyvuotat of the 
elements accounted for the countless shapes of mortal beings. But this 
was not enough. Just as the eternal elements and as the functions 
posited for Love and Strife had to be preserved in the historical account, 
so the validity of the &xtvyto. xat& xóxAov motif had to be upheld and 
vindicated on this larger historical canvass. Without it the whole 
account would have been a dilettantish affair. Far then from being 
"arbitrary", not "unavoidable" and an unnecessary complication 
intelligible only with the help of the Katharmoz,** the xóxAoc which 
guarantees the &xívqrov is the idea that gives the historical account 
philosophical dignity and stability, saving it from being just another 
Beoc&v d6&« devoid of rioris &anðhs or another xóopoc énéov &nov(Aóc. 
Empedocles knew something far better than the positing of two 
woppat (one of them misconceived). His is a philosophically respectable 
account which safeguards Being and a rhythmical pattern that he can 
equate with the &x(vx vov. We have come to know some of the reasoning 
which creates mlottg and establishes the "truth" of the cycle; yet 
B 17, 1-13 is merely the last step of his reasoning. To trace the noctis 
through the early fragments would mean to write another paper; here 
it is not possible Aóyou Adyov eoyeteverv. Even on a priori grounds it 
would be hard to maintain that the doth 0vrvàv yéveotc is as vital for 


?3 I wonder whether “solitude” is not after all the meaning of poviy (B.28.2). Jae- 
ger, Theology 141f. argues for "rest" and it is indeed attractive to find a thought 
which may be linked to Parmenides’ tumedov... uévet (B 8,30). — H.S.C.P. 63 
(1958) 277 I supported the idea of "rest" in the Sphairos. I now incline to think 
that there is no place for rest in the cyclical pattern. Cf. Hólscher pp. 10 f. 

*4 Raven 348. 
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the entire scheme, including the cosmological cycle, as the axtvytor 
xatà xoxAoy. However we have thought it better to make our decision 
not on a priori grounds but on the basis of the empirical data. It should 
perhaps still be emphasized that in B 26 where some of the thoughts of 
B 17 are repeated and in a fashion summarized the Sorry vovv yéveous 
does not reappear. Empedocles may here - shortly before starting on 
the "cycle"? — pull together what is essential. axtvyntor xata xdxAov, 
being one of the essential ideas, is repeated in B 26. 


Appendix 


It seems fitting to add a few words about the sequence of the fragments 
yet the scope of our remarks must remain limited and we must keep 
close to the arguments put forward in the main part of the paper. For 
passages which have entered into our reconstruction Simplicius 
furnishes three important "leads" which we must on no account forsake. 
B 35 preceded B 98. B 96 had its place in the First Book, B 62 in the 
second Book.95 We need not here discuss the reasons for which Diels 
placed 62 prior to 96; that a future collection of the fragments must 
depart from him in this point is obvious and has been repeatedly 
stated. 96 clearly carries 98 with it — whether also 97 and 99 - 102, as 
Kranz suggests, is more of a question.?? The real affinities of 96 and 98 
are with the other fragments specifying Cypris’ workmanship in 
mixing and compounding biological forms; of such we have found a 
certain number.?? On the other hand, I fail to see a close link between 
B 96, 98 etc. and physiological processes like respiration and smelling 
(B 100-102). However the problem on which we are here touching is 
rather complex. For it may well be felt that the account which treats 


95 See the testimonia before these passages in DK. Simplicius’ statement about 
the "relative" place of B 73 is helpful too. — Kranz, Empedocles (Zurich, 1949, 
142, 144) places B 35 in the Second Book, B 96 and 98 in the First. I think it 
better not to ignore Simplicius' indications. 

96 See e.g. Wilamowitz Hermes 65 (1930) 245 and Kranz in DK I. p. 308. 
I wonder how Raven who assures us (p. 322) that "the arrangement of Diels is 
now generally accepted" would justify the place which he gives B 35 (p. 346) 
at the end of the cycle and long after B 62 (p. 338; cf. p. 339) and B 98 (p. 335). 
What is fatal for this reconstruction is not the departure from the "generally 
accepted" order, on which Bignone and Kranz (in his monograph) had tried to 
improve, but the conflict with Simplicius' testimonies. 

?7 DK I p. 308. Note how different the description of physiological conditions 
in B 100,1ff. is from the passages put together below n. 111. 

98 See above pp. 113 f and also below note 111. 
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seeing as the leaping forth of a flame from the eye (B 84) would form a 
good sequel to the formation of the eye described in B 85-87. Similarly 
— and even more persuasively — the fragments that relate to thinking 
and to the blood as organ of thought might attach themselves to the 
definition of the blood as the equal (or almost equal) mixture of all 
four elements;?? for it is evidently the operation and mixture of these 
elements which determine the quality and adequacy of our thinking. 
Here we do not get beyond the point of discerning possibilities. 

As indicated, the fragments dealing with mixture and composition in 
living organisms appear to cohere more firmly. In the light of what has 
been argued above (p. 113) we may regard them as following closely 
upon B 71, which they implement, and may look upon 71 itself as not 
far separated from 35. One and the same idea of Cypris' workmanship 
dominates all of these fragments. We shall come back to them. 

B 62 is quoted by Simplicius from Book II where he found it zoo 
THIS TOv avdpcinv xal yuvarxelwv cwuatwv OuxpÜpcosoc. We do have 
fragments dealing with sexual differentiation!’ but must not hasten 
to the conclusion that their place was shortly after 62; for the fragments 
clearly refer to reproduction and the sex determinants now, a topic 
different from the original formation of the sexes in Aétius' "fourth 
stage". It is true that in this stage reproduction began, and since the 
"evolutionary" account here reached its end Empedocles may have 
gone on from the first origin of reproduction to the laws that govern 
it now, i.e. from a genetic to the systematic treatment of this topic. 
This idea has undeniable attractions but for the time being it represents 
no more than a possibility. Can we be sure that Empedocles did not 
keep all physiological processes — sense functions, respiration, repro- 
duction, perhaps also nutrition and digestion — together in his 
treatment? 

If we insist on keeping B 62 in Book II, is it possible to say what 
preceded it? Those who assign stages 1-2 and 3-4 of the biological 
evolution to opposite phases of the cycle must, if they wish to be 


°° B 98; 107f. Theophrastus’ report A 86,11 creates a presumption that differ- 
ences of man's thinking capacity were explained as a sequel to B 98. This would 
have its bearing on B 103, 104; yet 105-109 may also have had their place in 
this context. It is not easy to remove B 109 far from B 107f. Everything relating 
to xépot and &nóppoia: is likely to belong to a different, i.e. later part of the work. 
100 See esp. B 63, 65, 67 (A 81). The arrangement of the fragments in DK, while 
not above criticism regarding the sequence 62, 63íf., has the merit of putting 
embryological material (B 68-70) close to B 63, 65, 67. On the place of B 64 
I do not venture a suggestion. 
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consistent, separate 57-61 by a considerable distance from 62 (between 
them Empedocles would have described how power and creative 
initiative in the Cosmos passed from Love to Strife). On the re- 
constructive here presented B 57-61 would find their place shortly 
before 62; they would form a relatively brief prelude to the develop- 
ments whose description begins in B 62 and ended with the origin of 
sexually differentiated beings of the kind that populate our world. 
This would mean that B 57-61 had, like 62, their place in Book II 
(or, if B 62 was the beginning of Book II, at the end of Book I). 

If we did not know from Simplicius that B 96 formed part of Book I 
and B 62 of Book II, our inclination would probably be to keep the 
four evolutionary stages close to the phases of the cosmic cycle and 
to allow for some distance and the accommodation of other material 
between the cycle and the fragments dealing with the composition of 
bones, flesh, etc. Natural as this inclination is, it must be resisted. 
Simplicius' indications point in the opposite direction, and if we let 
ourselves be guided by him we can understand why Empedocles would 
discuss the composition of tissues etc. shortly (“shortly” being of course 
a relative term) after taking us through the "cycle". In fact we only 
need to recall some of our earlier conclusions.!?! The cycle led through 
the creation of the Cosmos by Strife to that of the living beings by 
Love, and may well have ended at this point or soon afterwards.19? 
The creation of the living beings was a mixing of the elements. Having 
described it in such terms, (B 35) Empedocles had good reasons to 
develop this motif: If (having heard now, and also before this!9?) that 
the living beings, numerous and varied as they are, have all been fitted 
together from the elements by Aphrodite, you still are not convinced 
and fail to see how this is possible, (listen to my detailed account).194 
In the context of his scheme, origin through mixture was the more 
important idea, its clarification more urgent than "evolutionary" 
origins. We may also remember how essential the concept of mixture 
had been in Parmenides' genetic account from which Empedocles 
borrowed the idea.1° [f Parmenides too knew the formation of animals 


19! See above pp. 112-116, 127-130. 
103 See above p. 129. 


108 B 35,5ff., 15ff.; cf. B 21-23. (The parentheses in the text are meant to 
explain, not to supplement the thought). 
1943 71. 


1955 Parm. (Vorsokr. 28) B 12-18; A 37. I would not go so far as to say that in 
Parmenides too the Cosmos came into existence through a "separation" of the 
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from single limbs,1° one would think that this approach remained 
peripheral even in the "Way of Opinion", where "mixture" was of 
central importance. Still evolutionary speculation about the origin of 
life had ever since Anaximander?’ had its place in Presocratic thought. 
We can understand that Empedocles wished to give his own version 
of evolutionary developments but also that he kept them apart from 
the — presumably more recent — motif of mixture, whose inherent 
possibilities he wished to carry beyond the point to which Parmenides 
had gone with it. Since we do not read an "introduction" to his 
evolutionary account we cannot say precisely how the two approaches 
connected, contrasted, or supplemented one another, in his own mind. 
That he indicated for both of them the cosmic phase to which they 
belonged was no more than natural.!9? Although we must not impose 
our insights on Empedocles, we may as well observe that the account 
of Love's mixings is less "evolutionary" than the so called four stages; 
for what the former actually does is to analyze composition, giving us 
chemical formulas or other definitions of specific mixtures. This is the 
reason why Plato and Aristotle, both of them not evolutionary thinkers 
in the Presocratic sense of the word, availed themselves of this account, 
continuing physiological analysis along its lines.!9? The successive 
stages could not be adapted to their biological system and were as a 
matter of fact discarded. 

It was necessary at the beginning of this "Appendix" to leave im- 
portant questions concerning the organization of Empedocles' poem 
unanswered. Yet as soon as we turn to the actual fragments there 1s 
no reason for despondency. What is important — and also quite 
feasible — is that the cosmological fragments be kept together, being 


two basic and opposite popọat; yet it stands to reason that they are separate 
before the daimon mixes them (B 12). If not only the Ovynta but e.g. the moon 
too originates through the daimon's mixing — a possibility suggested by A 37 -, 
the function of Cypris would in this respect differ. Even so there remains enough 
similarity including, especially on our reconstruction, the sequence of xooyo- 
yovia and Gwoyovla. In fact according to Simplicius im de caelo 559.26 Parmenides 
carried his account of genesis ueypl tHv poplov tõv C@wv which suggests a 
sequence corresponding to Empedocles: 1) xósuoç and its parts, 2) CHa, 3) the 
uóptx (or eldy) of the latter. 

106 ()ne wonders how much reliance should be placed on Censorinus' report to 
this effect (de die nat. 4, 7, 8.; 28 A 51 DK). 

107 See 12 A 11,6; 30; see also 21 B 33 (Xenophanes). 

108 See B 59,1; B 73,1. 

109 Cf. “Tissues and the Soul" (n. 17) 445ff., 459ff. 
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given a place before B 35,11? and that the passages relating to Cypris’ 
workmanship be likewise treated as a unit,!!! instead of being inter- 
spersed between others of quite different complexion. Pieces dealing 
with the sense functions, with reproduction "now", with respiration 
and related physiological topics should be removed from the two 
groups just mentioned.!!? Moreover our investigation suggests that 
the First Book included beside the exposition of general physical 
principles — a subject treated with no hurry and without qualms about 
repetitions — the entire cosmic cycle and the account of Love's mixtures. 
Bearing in mind that each of these subjects is a large one, and that 
there were excursuses in the cosmogony, we should when asking where 
reproduction, respiration, sense functions etc. found their place give 
first consideration to Book II. These subjects may well have been 
treated with less constant reference to Love and Strife; their discussion 
introduces new concepts and relies on mechanical motifs and technical 
analogies (without using Cypris as the technician).!!? If we think of 
the physical principles, the genetic cycle and the mixtures as the core 
of the work and as essential for its first conception and first presen- 


119 In DK they are found after B 35. The fragments in question would include 
B 39-49 although we should always allow for the possibility that one or the other 
of them did not occur in the context which prima facie seems the most likely) 
and probably also B 52-56. See above p. 127 for an excursus prior to B 35. B 50 
is of dubious authenticity. On B 51 I should not wish to commit myself. I am 
aware that in this and the next note I am more than once returning to ar- 
rangements found in Karsten's or Stein's collection of the fragments. 

111 Tt has been said above n. 52 that B 33f. belong to this group. Other fragments 
of the kind are B 71, 73, 75f., 82 (cf. p. 115), 83 (?), 85-87, 96, 98. B 97 is out 
of place (whether or not it should be close to the "evolutionary" fragments is 
difficult to say; faute de mieux it might be placed after B 62, if it is not better to 
assign it to the A section). An interesting problem is presented by B 95. In spite 
of appearances I should not include it in the group of fragments specifying 
Cypris’ mixtures and compositions but regard it as a reference back to this 
context made in a later section whose topic was vision. 

11? [n DK B 89-94 are interlopers in the record of Cypris’ workmanship to 
which the fragments preceding and following them belong. B 89 looks like an 
introduction to the theory of sense perception, a subject to which B 101 and 102 
must also be related. B 74 and 79-81 are not well placed. 

113 B 84 and B 100 provide obvious illustrations, although I have for the former 
of them indicated an alternative possibility (above pp. 143f.) and must say that 
it would in some respects be more satisfactory if we could regard Cypris as the 
grammatical subject of the main clause (7 ff.; cf. 7 with 73.1). As the fragment 
is now printed in DK this is hardly possible; yet in vv. 7f. not everything is as 
smooth as it has been made to look. 
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tation, we may as well leave open the possibility that the topics in the 
latter half of mepit pucews were worked out by and by, as the spirit or 
the Muse moved Empedocles. Being aware that we are entering the 
realm of hypotheses, I do not wish to pursue these thoughts further. 
We cannot know whether or not this epic is one of those which “grew 
by accretion” ;114 my plea would be that we do not rashly exclude this 
possibility. 


University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 


114 Van Groningen's book (cited above n. 8) has opened fascinating perspectives 
regarding this subject. 
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